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be made pleasant and beautiful. There 
are several ways in which this may be 
done, the best and most beautiful of 
which method is, without a doubt, to 
have a case made to fit the window out- 
side, reaching half-way up, or encasing 
the whole of the window if preferred, and 
fill it with ferns. The case should be 
about 12 inches wide, or more, the wider 
the better, of course, as more room is 
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allowed for the fronds to assume the 
beautiful curves which form so graceful a 
feature in all ferns. The front squares of 
the case should be of ground glass, the 
top and sides of clear glass. The ground 
glass hides the objectionable back yard 
without interfering with the light in the 
day»time, and forms a background for the 
ferns at night. Small galvanized iron 
brackets may be secured to the sides of 
the case, and strips of plate glass placed 
upon them to hold small maiden-hair 
ferns and drooping plants placed upon 
them. A wire basket may be hung in the 
centre of the case, hooked to an iron rod 
secured to the case on both sides. We 
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thus may have at comparatively small cost 
a thing of beauty on which the eye rests 
with pleasure, and which exercises a calm 
and soothing influence upon mind and 
temper. Any joiner will make and fix the 
case,* and any florist will furnish the ferns 
and proper soil and plant them. Another 
simple plan in which ground glass is used 
with good effect is the following : Squares 
of ground glass are procured of the same 



the one side of it, 
in the place from 
and see that all 



size as the clear glass already glazed into 
the window, lay the ground glass flat on 
the table, the ground side upwards, pro- 
cure some thin muslin which is printed 
in colors, cut out the flowers and orna- 
ment and arrange them upon each sheet 
of glass ; fixing them. Now take one of 
the flowers, and gum 
and lay it carefully 
which it was taken, 
wrinkles or folds are spread out. A sheet 
of paper is now spread over it and rubbed 
with the hand. This action expels, all the 
air which may be between the muslin and 
the glass. All the other flowers and orna- 
ments must be transferred to the glass in 
the same manner, putting each one back 
into its place. Great care and cleanliness 
and good taste must be exercised. In 
some cases the muslin is laid over the 
whole surface of the square without cut- 
ting out the flower, as for the ground 
glass. In this case the muslin may be laid 
upon the clear glass already in the window, 
as the muslin effectually debars the out- 
look. When the work is done and dry, 
the squares may be put into their places, 
with the decorated side next the glass of 
the window, which may be effectually 
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secured by tacking in a narrow bead of 
wood, gilt or black, all round the square. 
Both these methods of decoration may be 
made very beautiful if carefully done and 
with good taste. 

There is a French tracing paper with 
figures, fruits and ornaments printed upon 
it, which may be used in the same man- 
ner. Dried ferns, gummed and laid be- 
tween two glasses is also a very effective 
method of decorating a window, but re- 
quires very great care and judgment in 
the doing, the greatest difficulty being 
the laying of them flat and without 
breakage in putting them on the glass. 



HOLIDAY GIFTS. 



By Katherine B. Johnson. 



A TENDENCY to produce the best 
possible effect with the least amount 
of work, and to use a variety of 
fancy stitches is a noticeable feature of 
most embroideries of the present time. 
This has surely been achieved successfully 
in the sofa pillow illustrated in Fig. 1. The 



cover is of the new material called Scotch 
Canton flannel, and is embroidered in the 
natural shades of the lily and leaves with 
rope silk. The flowers and leaves are 
done in long-and-short stitch and veined 
in outline stitch and the pistils in outline 
and knot stitch. The stem has two rows 




of outline stitch filled in with cat-stitch, 
with beautiful effect. A double puff of 
golden brown silk is sewn all around the 
pillow in the following manner. 

Crosswise pieces of silk thirteen inches 
wide are united, the edges folded together 
and a narrow tuck wide enough to admit 
a cord for shirring is made the length of 
the center and a cord drawn through it. 
Both edges are then gathered full enough 
for a handsome puff, care being taken to 
regulate the fullness evenly when sewing 




Figure 2. 

it to the pillow. When all is completed 
and the pillow placed inside, draw the 
shirr string until the center puff is close 
to the pillow. Catch it securely at each 
corner, thus making a handsome double 
puff. % 

A young bachelor, passionately fond of 
lake fishing, was accompanied on his vaca- 
tion last summer by a friend fully as en- 
thusiastic on photography. 

Among the numerous views obtained 
one marine one was especially gratifying 




to the angler and this, enlarged to a 11x13 
print and enclosed in a fancy silk and 
plush frame, is expected to be one of his 
most acceptable Christmas gifts. 

An old frame of any kind of wood will 
do for covering in this manner, though a 
fiat one is by no means as effective as a 
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moulding one inch thick at the outer edge. 
A heavy cardboard mat is covered neatly 
with dull olive green plush, brought over 
each edge and glued at the back. The 
frame has a puff of figured china silk, the 
ground of which is a shade lighter than 
the plush, with a dainty design in cream, 
golden brown and pink. This is secured 
to the back by small tacks, the edges 
covered by a strip of tape glued on, to 
give a neat finish. Indeed the whole 
, beauty of the frame depends upon the 
neatness and accuracy of the work and 
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the selection of harmonious colors and 
tints. No margin is left on the photo- 
graph. See Fig. 2. 

It would certainly seem that the possi- 
bilities of needlework had been exhausted 
in ornamenting table napery. And yet 
unique and novel designs and new appli- 
cations of old methods are constantly seen 
and eagerly sought for. The two doilies, 
illustrated in Fig. 3, are not only novel in 
their treatment, but are dainty as well. 
The material is cream mail cloth of birds- 
eye weave. The leaves are embroidered 
in the popular short-and-long buttonhole 
stitch. The clover is in two shades of 
pink wash silk, with a third and darker 
shade for the veining. The woodbine is 
in three shades of olive green, while the 
wavy border is buttonhole stitched in 
white silk over a cord. The cloth is then 




cut away outside the scallop. The stem 
of each leaf is embroidered in color to 
near the border. A more beautiful effect 
is obtained in this way than by the more 
common method of cutting the doily in 
leaf shape. 

The most novel designs for linen doilies 
are similar to those on old Chinese plates 
or saucers. 

They are done in outline stitch with fine 
filo floss or etching silk and in color to 
imitate Japanese and Chinese wares. The 
edge finish should be fringe or an inch 
wide hemstitched hem. 



Very simple is the design of the hang- 
ing letter pocket shown, in Fig. 4, and yet 
there could not be a more dainty or 
effective combination of color, and beauty 
with usefulness. Heavy cardboard, laven- 
der plush, chamois in its natural color, 
brass rings, silk cord and a small gilt rod 
and chain are the materials required. The 
front section is neatly covered on one 
side with plush and the other with 
chamois. Diagonally across the plush in 
quaint gilt letters is the word " Letters" 
and several purple and yellow petals that 
seem to have fallen from the cluster of 
beautiful pansies on the reversed corner 
above. The back is covered with plush 
of a darker shade than the front, and at 
the back with silesia. Brass rings are at- 
tached at regular intervals at both ends 
of the front and back. After the two 
sections are united at the bottom with a 
half inch wide piece of double silk, they 
are laced together through the rings with 
quite a heavy lavender silk cord, each end 
of which is finished with a fluffy silk tas- 
sel and tied in a long looped bow. 

Brass rings also serve to hold the rod, 
which suspends it from the top of the 
back. 

The large square and round pincushions 
which have long occupied the center of 
dressers and dressing tables, are no longer 




in vogue and in their stead are seen all 
sorts of unique shapes in small and 
medium sizes suspended on the wall at 
one side. A more dainty one than the 
one shown in Fig. 5, would be difficult to 
find. A large oblong section of ivory 
white celluloid has a circular shaped 
piece cut from the center ; a cushion of 
hair over which is drawn a cover cro- 
cheted of pink knitting silk, is pushed 
through the opening and glued to the 
back securely. A design of trailing arbu- 
tus is painted on the front and the cellu- 
loid is then doubled over lengthwise and 
joined across the back. 

The ends are each carefully doubled in- 
side diagonally, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, and the ends securely fastened 
together. Two pink cords tipped with 
short, fluffy silk tassels, are tied in many 
looped bows and hide the joining at each 
end, while a heavier cord and tassels of 
the same color are used to suspend it by. 
Of course any color and design can be 
used in place of this, and narrow ribbon 
is substituted for the cord and tassels, if 
preferred. 

A beautiful bag for carrying opera 
glasses is shown in Fig. 6. It is made of 
dull blue plush and tinted chamois of a 



lighter shade. The lining and upper part 
of the outside is of chamois, with a four- 
inch deep section of plush at the lower 
part. The bottom is a cardboard section 
shaped like the bottom of an opera glass 
case, and is covered on one side with 
plush and the other with silk. The bag 
is attached to this with a slight fullness. 
On one side of the bag, on the plush sec- 
tion, are painted Cupids astride a limb 
peering through a glass, while in quaint 




shaped letters is the legend, "Look to 
the Players." 

An inch from the top eyelets are cut 
through both outside and lining and 
buttonhole stitched around with silk the 
shade of the chamois, through which is 
drawn a cord and tassels of the same 
shade. 

A Shakesperean calendar, Fig. 7, is made 
beautiful by its unique mounting. A 
piece of heavy cardboard seven by eleven 
inches is smoothly covered on one side 
with terra cotta plush in a dark shade. 
A piece of heavy linen canvas the same 
width as the cardboard and five inches 
longer is covered for a distance of six 
inches on the upp.er end, with tinted 
chamois a shade lighter than the' plush. 
Cover the remainder of the back with 




sateen, place the lower edge of the two 
sections together and neatly overhand 
stitch them together an inch beyond the 
joining of the chamois and sateen. Then 
roll the chamois section as represented 
and fasten it securely by a few stitches, 
and utilize it for holding lead pencils and 
pens. 

The branch of flowering almond with 
birds on both that and the scroll, are in- 
deed beautiful and appropriate, but some 
other can be substituted if preferred. 
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Number 9 gros grain ribbon, the shade 
of the chamois, is used to suspend it by, 
but a small brass rod and chain is even 
handsomer. 

A very handsome floor cushion is shown 
in Pig. 8. It is made of linen burlap, 24 
inches square, embroidered in cross stitch 
with the shades of soft green English 
crewel. Both sides are covered with the 
same material, though only the upper one 
is decorated,. The designs can be easily 
copied, care being taken to carry every 




stitch the same way. The edge is finished 
with manilla clothes line, which is looped 
at each corner, which is also finished with 
two tassels. 

The dainty pincushfon in Fig. 9 is made 
of pink silk and white celluloid. A mus- 
lin bag 4 inches square and 6 inches deep 
is filled to the depth of four inches with 
curled hair and finished with a shirred 
top. A cover of coral pink silk is shirred 
and fringed on the top, below this it is 
trimmed with a frill of fine Oriental lace, 
and the bag is then placed in its celluloid 
envelope. 

A square of celluloid has a border of 
holly leaves painted around the edge with 
the stems turning in towards the center. 

The celluloid outside the leaves is then 
cut away with a pair of sharp shears, and 
after placing the cushion diagonally on 
the wrong side of it, the corners are 
brought up over the sides of the cushion, 
as seen in the illustration, and cord and 
tassels similar to those at the top, only 
smaller, are tied in double looped bows 
and secured at each lower corner. 

A unique and beautiful jewelry basket, 
shown in Pig. 10, is made of plush, celluloid 
and silk. It is oval in shape, fourteen 
inches in diameter, and the foundation is 
made of strong cardboard, the sides and 
handle cut in one section. 

The sides are joined together without 
lapping, by gluing a strip of cloth over 
the joining both out and inside, and the 
handle joins at the center. The inside of 
the basket is first covered smoothly with 
old rose colored plush. Cut it large enough 
to bring over all edges and lap half an 
inch on the outside, when it is glued to 
position. Cut slashes' at the curve of the 
handle, that the edge can spread apart 
and prevent any wrinkles from forming. 

The outside is covered with old pink 
celluloid pinked at the upper edge, and 



having a design of white daisies and 
clover blossoms painted on the side. The 
joining of the handle is hidden under a 
many looped bow of pink gros-grain rib- 
bon. An oval shaped mat two and one- 
half inches in diameter, larger than the 
bottom of the basket, is covered on one 
side with plush like the lining of the 
basket and on the under side with silesia. 

The basket is glued exactly in the center 
of this, and a pinked, triple plated nich- 
ing of pink silk is sewed half an inch 
from the outer edge of it. 

Two unique and beautiful photograph 
frames are shown in Pigs. 11 and 12. 

Pig. 11 is made of ivory tinted, rough- 
faced, water color paper ; is seven and 
one-half by ten inches in size with ragged 
edges. With a fine, sharp saw cut a 
square of one and one-half inches out of 
each corner and fold back the eight cor- 
ners thus made as seen in the illustration. 
Crease the folds, then open the corners 
out and color them with a thin wa&h of 
water color in golden brown shaded to 
cream at the outer corner. When dry 
touch up all the ragged edges with gold 
and burn eight holes at the points shown, 
with a hot wire. 

Pold over the painted corners where 
creased, and also turn the four sides to- 
wards the center, to a depth of one and 
one-half inches. 

Paint a few pansies, buds and leaves as 
shown, or a Christmas motto across the 
top and sides in quaint letters. Place a 
photograph inside and secure by a little 
mucilage on the back. Lace lavender rib- 
bon through the holes, carry it out under 
the reversed corners, and tie in a bow at 
each outer one. An easel can be attached 
at the back, or it can be suspended by 
ribbons. 

The photograph frame Fig. 12 is also 
made of heavy, ivory tinted, water color 
paper. 

The outer edges are ragged, and the 
sections which were made by sawing 
through the center diagonally, are made 
to correspond. The frame proper is left 




cream color, the outer edges are first 
painted a light dull blue, and then touch- 
ed up with gold ; while the sections which 
turn back from the center are shaded from 
dark at the fold to light at the point. 

Four silk cords of the lightest shade of 
blue are drawn through holes made at 
the points illustrated by burning with a 
hot wire. Each end of the cord is tipped 
with a short, fluffy silk tassel of the same 
shade and tied in long loops at each 
corner. 



The back is strengthened with a piece 
of cardboard fastened with mucilage at 
the top and sides, and left loose at the 
bottom to slip the photograph in. Glass 
can be added to either of these frames if 
desired. 




IN matters of" drapery the French aitist 
is au fait. It seems as though the light 
folds of curtains were inseparable from 
his every effort. The use of delicate tap- 
estries and silk materials is now no longer 




confined to what we generally consider to 
be legitimate upholstery. Here is an in- 
genious arrangement of a draped corner 
washstand and dressing table combined. 
An arrangement of this kind is very con- 
venient in bedrooms or dressing-rooms 
where space is limited, and the habit of 
living in flats, in this country, will cause 




A Draped Corner Washstand. 

a useful contrivance of this kind to be 
received with popular approval. The drap- 
ery at the back is both ornamental and use- 
ful, as a protection to the walls, and might 
be made of a light washable material. 
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